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“The Christian Mission in a Revolutionary 
World” 


“Western civilization is passing through a social revo- 
lution unparalleled in history for scope and power. Its 
coming was inevitable. The religious, political, and intel- 
lectual revolutions of the past five centuries, which to- 
gether created the modern world, necessarily had to cul- 
minate in an economic and social revolution such as is now 
upon us.” Thus wrote Walter Rauschenbusch, then pro- 
fessor of church history in Rochester Theological Semi- 
nary, in 1907, in the first paragraph of the introduction to 
his book, Christianity and the Social Crisis. (New York, 
The Macmillan Company.) 

In 1955, the Friendship Press, New York, publishes a 
series of books on the theme, “The Christian in a Revo- 
lutionary World.” The aim is to assist church people in 
understanding the revolutionary state of the world and 
to show what churches are doing to meet human needs in 
these situations. One of the books for adults is This Revo- 
lutionary Faith, by Floyd Shacklock, executive secretary, 
Committee on World Literacy and Christian Litera- 
ture, Division of Foreign Missions, National Council of 
Churches, formerly professor of missions at Drew Theo- 
logical Seminary. ($2.00, cloth; $1.25, paper.) “The bat- 
tle today is one between ideas and ideals that control 
man,” he writes. 

One “way to understand the implications of the Chris- 
tian task for today is to look at this revolutionary age and 
to see what forces and what hungers are driving men to 
act as they do. What do they want? What are they trying 
to do? What ts today’s revolution? Then, when we have 
laid bare the meaning of this turbulent age, we must ask, 
‘What does the Gospel have to say about it?’ That is the 
method of this book, trying to spell out in the plainest 
terms what it means to pray, ‘Thy kingdom come . . . on 
earth as it is in heaven.’ ” 

An author’s experience colors every book, Professor 
Shacklock writes frankly. ‘In twenty vears of missionary 
service, I found myself preaching the Gospel by serving 
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people who were concerned immediately with physical 
and mental hungers. As a teacher and administrator of a 
Christian high school, | found myself also involved in a 
great experimental farm and a program for rural welfare, 
in famine and disaster relief when calamity struck, in 
adult education and the promotion of Christian literature. 
... L could not ignore the physical and intellectual hun- 
gers in my effort to meet spiritual need. . . . 

“IT have come to see how interrelated are creeds and 
deeds, and how essential both of them are. The witness 
of preaching and the witness of Christian service is one 
gospel. The separation of evangelism and human welfare 
is a human division, but not a Christian one. . . . 

“The Christian faith is alive, growing, dynamic. It 
speaks to this revolutionary age in terms that revolution- 
ary men can understand. God, who makes even the wrath 
of men praise him, gives to a revolutionary age a gospel 
adequate for it.” 


“Christianity is truly revolutionary. . . . Christianity is 
fellowship . . . fellowship at every level... . Revolutionary 
faith is needed. . . . Revolution is costly... .” 


“The Christian faith is revolutionary because it moves 
forward in hope. It is not a revolution born of timidity, 
or frustation, or fear. It is man’s response to Emmanuel— 
God with us.” 


Missions and Social Upheaval 


“T have returned convinced that the Communist is the 
only one who understands our problems, and that if you 
Americans continue on the road you are now following, 
many of my people will turn to Communism in despair.” 
Thus spoke a young student who became “violently anti- 
American” during his four years at a university in the 
U.S.A. He spoke as he arrived in Latin America. The ac- 
count is given in the book, Encounter with Revolution, by 
M. Richard Shaull. (New York, Association Press, 1955, 
$2.50. A Haddam House book). 

Mr. Shaull admits that the story may seem shocking 
to Americans, and he writes that the student’s conclusions 
about America are unfair. But the student does not repre- 
sent an isolated case. “Unfortunately,” large numbers of 
the leaders of the Communist movement in Latin America 
are graduates of English and American universities. Mr- 
Shaull has been a Presbyterian missionary in Colombia 
and Brazil, and writes particularly about Latin America. 
But he believes that the people of three continents, Africa, 
Asia, and South America, “are caught in world revolu- 
tion.” 
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“As the foundations shake underneath them, they look 
to Americans for guidance. But the more we of the United 
States drive them to conclude that we do not understand 
their struggle and are unable or unwilling to help them, 
the more Communism may appeal to them.” 

Americans are prone, thinks Mr. Shaull, to look at the 
ferment in the world and to assume that Communism is 
the sole cause of all the trouble. “Communism has not 
caused this revolution, but has arisen as one of the most 
serious efforts to understand it and as the most powerful 
world force that has set out deliberately to direct it.” 
What is going on is a revolt of those disinherited from a 
time prior to the rise of Communism. Communism makes 
a mistaken analysis and presents what is to us an inade- 
quate program. But Communism is making an effective 
appeal because it is offering a packet of three things in 
one: It offers a philosophy of life, a theory of transform- 
ing society, and a way of understanding the world. 

Among Christian churches, Mr. Shaull finds a “lack of 
awareness of the revolution.” North Americans particu- 
larly, he thinks, live in a “climate that makes understand- 
ing impossible.” For example, certain Americans have en- 
gaged in “irresponsible talk about liberation” of peoples 
living under Communism. There has also been a tendency 
to rely on military power alone. 

The so-called underdeveloped countries need to do three 
things: 

“To better rapidly the economic conditions of their 
citizens. 

“To develop new structures of social, economic, and 
political life which will be more adequate to the condi- 
tions of the modern world than the structures of the past, 
which may collapse at any moment. 

“To find the moral and spiritual resources without 
which no real solutions to either of these problems will be 
possible.” 

The American Christian community is challenged to 
witness with the power of its example, to engage actively 
in the struggle against injustice, and, in short, to recover 
the prophetic function of the church. This implies a new 
imperative for the missionary enterprise. The amazing 
developments in foreign missions have taken place in spite 
of the stereotypes in the minds of the people in the coun- 
tries that have sent the missionaries. 

Christian missionaries have done many extraordinary 
things. For example, D. Ff... Devadutt summed up the work 
of William Carey and his co-workers in a cogent para- 
graph in Princeton Seminary Bulletin, May, 1954, as fol- 
lows: 

“Carey and his associates started the first college of a 
university grade in India; they introduced for the first 
time the teaching of experimental science into India; 
they brought the first printing machine into the land and 
began printing literature for distribution; they introduced 
the first power machine to the land; they started the first 
newspaper which became subsequently one of the leading 
dailies of the country and continues to be so even today ; 
they planted the first botanical garden for scientific re- 
search which subsequently became the nucleus of one of 
the biggest botanical gardens in the East; they introduced 
the translation of Western works into the Indian language 
and vice versa. Carey wrote the first Dengal grammar, 
and Bengali developed so quickly subsequently that it can 
today claim to possess one of the richest literatures in 
the world.” 


The united building of the world Christian community 
is required, Mr. Shaull writes, and one way is for the 
churches of the West to put their resources at the dis- 
posal of the younger churches, “serving and helping them 
as they struggle to meet the challenges and opportunities 
before them.” “Urgency and mobility are now important 
words in missionary planning.” The American churches 
are called upon for money, “interest, encouragement, and 
prayer.” 


Race and American Foreign Missions 

“There are probably not more than 200 non-white mis- 
sionaries out of almost 19,000 serving under the foreign 
mission agencies of the United States and Canada,” Dr. 
Pierce Beaver wrote in a paper, “Race and Nationality 
in North American Foreign Missions,” in Occasional Bul- 
letin, of the Missionary Research Library, 3041 Broad- 
way, New York 27, N. Y., Vol. IV, No. 11. 

“Furthermore, ‘missionary’ denotes a ‘white’ person to 
the masses in Airica and .\sia. \White is all too likely to 
signify foreign control to people in colonial areas. Segre- 
gation in .\merican churches and missionary ranks of solid 
white do not help the cause of missions.” 

Dr. Beaver canvassed the Canadian and United States 
foreign mission boards and societies “for information 
about the interracial and international character of the 
staff serving under them.” 

It is probable that the mission boards of the Negro de- 
nominations in the U. S. employ about 100 missionaries ; 
none of these Negro boards reported employing mission- 
aries of other races. 

Only nine foreign mission boards of predominantly 
white denominations, and one non-denominational society, 
reported employing Negroes as foreign missionaries, and 
these numbered 49. 

Four boards reported appointing Negroes in the past, 
but had none serving at the time of the report. One board, 
which reported four Negroes, has employed ninety 
throughout its history. 

“There are but a scattered handful of missionaries of 
Asiatic ancestry.” 

Thirteen boards of predominantly white denominations 
reported that they “have adopted or agreed upon an ex- 
plicit and definite policy of appointing missionaries with- 
out racial discrimination.” “Fifty-one others state that 
they have no formal policy, although most report that the 
matter has never come before them.” Certain denomina- 
tional boards appoint only members of their own denomi- 
nation. Representatives of 57 church boards stated that 
they “will accept for earnest and equitable consideration 
applications from qualified candidates of all races.” 

One church board reported that it would not consider 
applications from, or appoint, non-white persons ; two said 
such action was doubtful. (These were not boards of 
churches with most of their membership in Southern 
states.) Seven church boards said they were not prepared 
to send non-whites as missionaries to countries of their 
origin “for fear of complications in their relationships 
with national church workers, but would send them else- 
where.” Six church boards reported that past experience 
with “interracial missionary personnel” had proven satis- 
factory; one said “complications” had been great; one 
regretted experience had been unsatisfactory. 


In the /nternational Review of Missions, October, 1933, 
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problems considered above are being sought, “there mig!t 
Dr. Beaver recommended that while approaches to. the 
in the meantime be experimentation in the formation and 
use of international, interdenominational, interracial 
teams, These would manifest the supranational and supra- 
racial nature of Christianity as well as the spiritual unity 
of the Church in Christ. Moreover, since we have now 
gone beyond the demand for ‘partnership in obedience’ to 
a call for a new evangelistic advance which will be a united 
effort of both older and younger churches, these teams 
should represent both. These new teams should not be em- 
ployed in the maintenance of established work, but should 
form a task-force assigned to new  frontiers—geographi- 
cal, social, economic and ideological. Thus, they can be 
made pilot projects in the effort to obtain that mobility in 
the mission for which the Willingen meeting called. The 
imagination kindles at the thought of such a task-force, 
recruited across racial, national and denominational lines 
from both younger and older churches, at work in a situ- 
ation which is just as much a pioneer adventure as that in 
which the missionaries engaged a century ago. The very 
composition of such a team would constitute a pioneer 
situation, These teams would in part answer the deman 
of Christian young people who are asking for an ecumeni- 
cal missionary agency under which to serve.” 


The Implementation of Desegregation 


On May 31, 1955, the Supreme Court of the United 
States handed down its order with respect to the manner 
of implementation of the decision of May 17, 1954. That 
decision was inade with the opinion declaring the princi- 
ple that “racial discrimination in public education is un- 
constitutional.” This vear Mr. Chief Justice Warren again 
delivered the Court's unanimous opinion. It contained this 
sentence: “Ail provistotis of federal, state, or local law 
requiring or permitting such discrimination must yield to 
this principle.” 

The Supreme Court has now remanded the cases to 
“the courts which originally heard these cases.” These 
courts are the federal district courts which heard cases 
from the District of Columbia, Kansas, South Carolina, 
and Virginia. \ Delaware case was remanded to the Su- 
preme Court of Delaware. 

The Supreme Court of the United States declared: 
“Full implementation of these constitutional principles 
may require solution of varied local school problems. 
School authorities have the primary responsibility for 
elucidating, assessing, and solving these problems; courts 
will have to consider whether the action of school au- 
thoritics constitutes good faith... . Because of their prox- 
imity to local conditions and the possible need for further 
hearings, the courts which originally heard these cases can 
best perform this judicial appraisal.” 

“A prompt and reasonable start toward full compliance 
with our May 17, 1954, ruling” will be required. If the 
courts below consent to a period of transition, “the courts 
will retain jurisdiction of these cases.” 


Southern Churches and Desegregation 


Attitudes expressed by local churches or regional 
church bodies on desegregation in the Southern states 
vary widely. \ few recent developments are summarized 
here. (See [NrorMATION Service for January 29, 1955, 


Saturday, June 23, 1953 


for earlier information about church actions on desegre- 
gation. ) 

The Christian Century, Chicago, May 25, 1955, reported 
that the North Carolina Methodist Conference boards ot 
education and of social and economic relations were spon- 
soring a seminar for pastors and lay leaders “on the re- 
sponsibility of the Christian in problems of racial tension. 
The North Carolina Council on Human Relations tin!s 
that local ministerial associations are “quietly” becoming 
interracial. In one small community, however, where the 
local associations voted to integrate, lay officials of the 
three leading churches refused to allow their buildings to 
be used for such meetings. 

In Nashville, the Council of Church Women presented 
a panel of educational experts to discuss the question, 
The county superintendent of schools commented: 
“Teachers’ meetings are unsegregated and we have a 
close working arrangement between races, with both on 
commnittees. Integration will be more easily accepted by 
students and teachers than parents.” The city school su- 
perintendent said: “When policies change we _tuake 
changes. [| do not anticipate any trouble” (//e Church 
New York, May, 19553). 

In Mississippi, Southern School News, Nashville, May 
4, 1955, reports, the story is mixed. On Aprii 26 the 
Woman’s Society of Christian Service of the Methodist 
Mississippi Conference voted 129 to 62 to reaffirm the 
national denominational statement calling for the integra- 
tion of all groups into the life and work of the denomina- 
tion. But there is opposition among some Mississippi 
Methodists. ‘he Mississippi Association of Methodist 
Ministers and Laymen to Maintain Racial Customs im 
Churches, Schools, Conferences, and Other Jurisdictions 
is headed by the Conference lay leader, It has already 
asked the 1956 Methodist General Conference not to 
modify the jurisdictional system in the Church (which 
provides a separate jurisdiction for Negroes) and not to 
impose any compulsory changes in race relations in the 
Methodist Church. The Christian Century, May 18, 1955, 
reported that a number of women’s societies are leaving 
the Conference Woman's Society. nother group of Mis- 
sissippi Methodist ministers and laymen, however, urged 
“a temperate approach” to the question of desegregation 
and warned the other group against “secular politics with- 
in the church” (New York Times, December 18, 1954). 

On June 2, the Alabama Methodist Conference passed 
a resolution asking the 1956 General Conference to make 
no change in the segregated system of the jurisdictions. 
Introducing the resolution, Dr. Stanley Frazer Mont- 
gomery said that without this system “the Methodts’ 
Church in the South would not have etitered into the 
union consummated in 1939" (New York Tues, June 3, 
1955). A number of Methodist Conferences in the South, 
however, have supported the desegregation decision. 

In an area in Missouri which was settled by Southern- 
ers and is commonly known as “little Dixie” it had been 
expected that desegregation would be particularly diff- 
cult. Not ali school districts acted last year but enough 
have done so to make it seem probable that this section 
may accept integration as readily as others of the state 
have done. Southern School News, May 4, 1955, reports 
that in Slater “the good racial relations that have prevailed 
in our schools during this period already have begun to 
have an effect in adult relations and everyday life. The 
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Slater Ministerial Alliance has held two interracial meet- 
ings and in February it included all churches in an evan- 
gelistic meeting which was a great success in human re- 
lations even though there was but one convert. Negroes 
and whites sat where they pleased throughout the school 
auditorium where the evangelistic meeting was held.” 


A Negro Denomination Speaks 


The Council of Bishops and Connectional Council of 
the African Methodist Episcopal Church declared at its 
annual meeting in Waco, Texas, this spring: “People of 
all races have always been welcome in our churches. Our 
denoinination was organized as a protest against discrimi- 
nation. With this in mind, we urge you to be more force- 
ful in spreading information to the world that our mem- 
bership is not limited by color, class or caste. While we 
believe in integration in religion and education, it neces- 
sarily follows that we believe in integration in everything 
civic” (Christian Century, April 20, 1955). 


The Protestant Episcopal Church 


By March 6, 1955, Episcopal Churchnews, Richmond, 
Va., for that date reports that seven out of eighteen Prot- 
estant [Episcopal dioceses and missionary districts in this 
country which met for the first time since the Supreme 
Court decision on desegregation of the schools was an- 
nounced last May “endorsed that action in varying de- 
grees.” Four were in the South. Some dioceses acted last 
year. In Alabama, for instance, Bishop Charles C, J. Car- 
penter called for “logical and sympathetic understanding 
of the situation by all concerned.” 

jut other statements went much farther. Bishop R. 
Bland Mitchell of Arkansas called the decision “not only 
a matter of law but of Gospel.” 

The Atlanta diocesan convention declared that “segre- 
gation on the basis of race alone is inconsistent with the 
Christian religion.” 

The Oklahoma convention voted to “work with others 
to peacefully bring this law into effect in the state of 
Oklahoma.” 

Two Negro deputies and four alternates in Southern 
dioceses were elected to the 1955 General Convention 
which meets late in August. Alabama, Mississippi, and 
Texas elected Negro alternates. Tennessee elected a Ne- 
gro deputy. Oklahoma elected a Negro deputy and an 
alternate. 


The Atlanta diocese elected a Negro to the executive 
board. 


Since this report was made the North Carolina diocesan 
Woman’s Auxiliary of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
voted at its recent meeting in Chapel Hill for “an eventu- 
al, orderly transition to an integrated public school sys- 
tem in the Diocese of North Carolina.” 


Another resolution, approved by the Diocesan Execu- 
tive Council, urged its church members to “accept, in the 
Christian spirit of the brotherhood of man, the decision 
of the Supreme Court, invalidating segregation in the 
public schools” and to work for integration (Southern 
School News, May 4, 1955). 

The Roman Catholic Church 

A panel discussion on integration in the churches was 
held recently in New Orleans by the Louisiana Council on 
Human kelations. The participants were Rev. George 
Wilson, executive director of the New Orleans Council 


of Churches, Msgr. Charles J. Plauche, chancellor of the 
Roman Catholic Archdiocese of New Orleans, and Isaac 
Heller, a Jewish lawyer. Msgr. Plauche “noting that ‘the 
problem of schools is facing us,’ said that ‘we want to 
go along’ with the Supreme Court ban on race segregation 
in the public schools. ‘We not only can't fight it,’ he said, 
‘we must not fight it’’’ (Pilot, Boston, May 21, 1955). 

A Roman Catholic diocesan teachers’ institute in New 
Orleans, meeting about the same time, was told by Rev. 
Trafford Maher, S.J., director of the department of edu- 
cation and human relations, St. Louis University, that 
“the job of a teacher is that of building characters, which 
are spiritually secure. . . . Hate keeps people spiritual 
dwarfs” (Pilot, Boston, May 21, 1955). 

Last March two all-Negro high-school teams won the 
Indiana state basketball tournament. The /ndiana Catho- 
lic and Record, Indianapolis, March 25, 1955, commented 
editorially, in part, as follows: 

“Something more than than basketball records were 
shattered last Saturday when two all-Negro teams left 
the State Tourney with the trophies under their arms. . . . 

“Much as many citizens wanted a state victory at last 
for an Indianapolis team, they were hoping that Crispus 
Attucks high school would slip somewhere along the way. 
Not that they were against the Negroes. By no means— 
just afraid that it would not be good for them to win... . 

“Well, ‘they’ won. The celebration was mannerly and 
too restrained, if anything... . 

“It's a pleasure, therefore, to congratulate the Crispus 
Attucks team and its supporters, not only for the victory 
on the basketball floor, but for what must certainly be 
one more hurdle over the mental blocks that obstruct the 
way to complete racial equality.” 


Recent Southern Actions 


The Southern Baptist Convention, mecting in Miami, 
refused to debate the question of the desegregation of the 
schools, thus maintaining the approval of the Supreme 
Court decision voted a year ago. The 1955 General As- 
sembly of the Presbyterian Church in the U. S. reaffirmed 
its 1954 pronouncement calling on the church colleges and 
local churches to open their membership to all without 
racial discrimination. This was done by a vote of almost 
three to one as compared with a three-fifths vote last year. 


An African Mission to Africans 


Dr. James M. Robinson describes the missionary work 
of Basa Synod of the African Presbyterian Church in 
eastern Cameroun, the newest synod in the Presbyterian 
Church in the U. S. A. The new mission has “ a lovely 
brick church,” for which all the money was raised by the 
Africans. The Basa mission raises about 100,000 francs 
annually, ‘‘a great deal of money for these poor people 
but less than a thousand dollars in U. S. money.” Salaries 
for pastors and evangelists are pitifully small—even for 
Africa. “The increase of converts was better than a hun- 
dred per cent last year. The giving of Africans for the 
support of the work has increased.” Dr. Robinson de- 
scribes vividly the difficulties of the work. (Presbyterian 
Life, Philadelphia, March 19, 1955.) 


Next Issue 
ang next issue of this SERVICE will be dated September 3, 
19 
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